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/ Ihis' scholarly paper written for the Second National 
Conference on Urban Education presents an overview of the black 
axperience in tfie developiient of Affierican education* It may be 
considered by some as a celebration of the Bicentennial- It begins 
with , a discussion of the condition of blacks during the Sevolutiopary 
War and continues wit^ an examination of this condition during the 
following four periods^ 1) the Bevolutionary to the Civil Har^ 2) the 
civil War through Booker 1* Washington to Plessy vs* Jerguson^ 3) 
Plesay vs* Ferguson to Brown vs. Board of Education^ and 4), Brown vs. 
Board of Education to the present. Throughout the discussion of each 
period^ there are detailed references to specific books, documents, 
journals, acts and ccnventions, reflecting the black experience 
during a specific period of time. In addition guotes from prominent 
blacks and whites (e^g* John Hope Franklin, u.S* Supr/eme Court 
Justice John li* Harlan) are used to illustrate specific historic 
occasions. Included is a detailed list of "Xagacies to Black 
Education" (important events ia black American education organized 
according to the four historical periods designated by the paper)* k 
bibliography is included. (PE) 
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lliree dJ s tingiiished Blnck Xenders nppsared on the Today Show to 

discuss the issue" Shotild Blacks celGbrate jTie Blcen Lennial ? 

Anchor^Man eKplained thnt there was quite a division of opinion among 

Blacks on this i.^siic. Ihree nnswers were giveni a categorical "No^" 

J 

an unqualified **Ves,^* and a *^Yes*^ with conditions and stipulations. The 
categorical ''No'* came from the distinguished historinn, Dr* Lerona 
Bennett, Jr., author of elglit books. Including Before ^tiie te y flower (A 
Hlsfcory of the Negro in America 1619-1964) and Senior Editor of Ebony , 
His reason"'-200 yenrs have paBscd and we are still not freei" The 
unqualified "Yes" cnme from Ur, Josaph 11, Jackson, president of the 
National Baptist Convention, U.S.A., Inc., and paBtor of Chicago's 
historic Olivet Rnptlst Church. lie argued that Blacks can rejoice be- 
caiise of the progress the nation has made toward reallEing Its basic 
democratic values-- freedom, aquallty, respect for human personality and 
for the progress made In eliminating segregation and discrindnatlon by 
direct affirmative action. Hie "Yes'* with conditions and stipulations 
^ was given by Dr. Vernon E. Jordon, eKecutive director of the National 

Urban League. Jordan contended that the Bicentennial should not be 
turned into a gaudy, shallow affair with little or no substance at all. 



Mn abbreviated portion of this manuscript appeared as copyrighted material 
in the Spring, 1976 Issue of Contamporary Education , Volume avil. Number 3, 
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He is of the opinion chat niacks should participate through addins sub- 
stance and a Black porspcctive. 

From one point of view, this Second Nntional Conference on Urban 
Education is a relevant, significant way of participating In the Bi- 
centennial. To include an overview of the Black Experience In the DeveloD^ 
tnent of Atnerican E ducntjon, as a crucial nspect of our American educational 
heritage, adds substance, perspective, and his torical-ao.cial building blocks 
(foundations) to Urban Educntlgn - Its rronruss nnd DovolouTOntB - tho theme 
of our Conference . 

Paintinj; the Picture at the Time 
of tlte Revoluntlonary Wn r 

On the eve of the Revoluntlonary War, there were 500,000 Black Ameri- 
cans out of a total population of 2,600,000, RlvlnB a ratio of 1 to 5. 
Black Americans thus comprising 20 percent of the total. Tliis ratio was 
maintained until 1790. but since that time the Rlack American population 
has not equalled the 1 out of 5, 20 percent ratio. Although nine out of 
every ten Blacks weie slnves and of these well over 90 percent llv4^in 
the South, there were 59,577 free Blacks In 1790 which suggests that there 
could have been a slp.eable number of free Blacks In 1775-76. 

lliese Black Americans— slave or free-heard about, discussed, and. In 
some cases, read the "all men are equal" phllosopliy, the "give me liberty 
or gLve me death" asseruion, "Llberte' , Equalite' , rraternite"' motto of 
the French Revolution and the "unalienable rights of life, Uberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness." 

Although iliomas Jefferson had a 10,000 acre plantation and owned over 
200 slaves, he wrote a paragraph In one of the early drafts of the Declara- 
tion of Independenco, indicting and denouncing King George III for promot-/' 
Ing slavery. Ibe paragraph was in part as follows: 



Ha /king f.o«rn.o/ hn« wnf;cU ernal war np.nlnst human nnture 

xtseli, vaol.iunp its nsost snerecl rtr.Itts of life and liberty 
m he pcrnonB or n distant potiplc who naver offended him. 
captivatinr, and cnrrylnR thsm Into slavery in another heml- 
thither" '° i""""^ miserable death In their transport 

According to Tl,o™a Jefferson, these sentences were omitted In the 
draft adopted on July 4, 1776 because of the opposition of Georgia and" ■ 
South Carolina, 

other famous patriots who want on record ns opposing slavery in 
principle were GeorBO Washington, James Madison, John Mams, Tom Paine, 
Patrick Henry, and Benjamin Franklin. 

Wl.at a contradiction: Slavery within a nation preparing to wage war 
in defense of the "unalienable rights of all men to Life, Liberty, and the 
, Pursuit of Happiness"! ! 

Black Americans=-slnvo and free^welcomed the coming of the Revolution- 
nry War and felt that it might bring a ohanRe for the better in their con- 
dition. As with no other group, the contagion of liberty Cook hold of the 
slaves in particular and free Blacks in general. Determined In part to 
test the^lncerity of American theories of equal rights, slaves redoubled 
their efforts for emancipation through usiuR a variety of methods! (1) 
freedom suits against thei r mas te rs ; (2) petitions to state legislators 
requesting their emancipation by pointing out that slavery was incompatible 
with justice, humanity, and the rights of mankind; (3) escape | and (4) 
military service (voluntary enlistment and tradlno military service for 
freedom). As a- footnote to military service, some 4 to 5^000 Black 
Americans fought in the Revolutionary War. ll,e Con tlnontal Army numbered 
about 50 Blacks in each battalion; At the Battle of Monmouth in June 1778, 

^^heron^ Bennott, Jr. Bcforo the ^fav^Jnwpr, A Ui^.^.y of ^he Neero in 
AffiSiim. 1619-1964 (Baltimore. Pouguln Books. I^hhJ. pp sI-SZ ^ 
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American OUC. consu...., ov„ 5 ,..,e„t o: Occral W..„i„,.„„., 

AUho.c„ slav.= i„p„„„„. of Revolu- 

tionary A»e.i... „er. considered as o„rcasrs socially. I,.e, >,ere 

Africa's pariahs. Learned w„Ue ^„ soberl. „e.„ted the question as to 
whether dark skin color was a discnso. 

TO say that Black Africans could not discharge th. respcnslbill ties 
ot freedom did not preclude the. as children of Cod vlth souls to he saved, 
"ence, In revolutlonarv America, sceeflorts were .ade to give slaves 
rellelous Instruction, Including reading the Blhle. Particularly active 
in establishing schools for slaves In which they received training l„ read- 
ing and writing were the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel In 
Foreign Parts of the Kplscopal Church and the Society of Friends (the 
Quakers) who added the function of preparing slaves for freedom. A key 
figure in this endeavor was Anthony B.ne.ct, one or a s»au number of whites 
Who believed that Blacks could learn and achieve acade-lcally. m 1750, 
Bene.et established a night school Cor Blacks in Philadelphia. IVenty-five 
years later when the war broke out. Bene.efs school had .6 pupils of who™ 



sItc were white. 



Waven into the fnbrlc of thi.« verbal picture were tho deaires ot Block 
American, for frc.don, and .,„aU.y. tH. "..nnUenable ri„hts of life. Ubar.y 
and th« pursuit of happlnesa,- and for flr.t^cl.es clti.anahip, coupled wi.h 
an appraciatlon of tha of forts of a minority of white men and .omn to 
eliminate fro. A.orican society the twin forcea of BreBotion and di.erl.^ 
ination. Undersirdlnn nnd parrncatin« these desires was a f ai th i. education. 
- faith akin to their faith in religion, a faith that could .ov. n«u„t«ins. 
redeem their pride and dignity, and help the. develop self=esteern and a 
positive .eif-conccpt. Hence, for purposes of clarity and convenience, tha 



-"=."=n-u, ^^^^^ 

accordingly* 

Ravolutionnrv civil War 
llie nussionnfy soeleti'po nf ,i 

.o. ^^^^^^^^ ^^^^^^ ^^^^^^ . 

.,.,._,,,3, ^^^^^ 
=a«„, ^^^^^^^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^^^^^^^^-^^ 

education bIvoh bUvos uIio »ore "l,o„c. . „ 

, , ,:, ""d slaves „|,o '.fi,!,, 

c. an. ..o„. .,„.,^ ^^^^^^ 

master craftamen* 

AS indicated .ravi„„ai„ A„.,o„, „enc.t, a HuaKor, „as a™„s .he 

flr=t to teach and o,«„ a free school for ni,cks r„ , 

■ or luncks. Co™«n ting on his work 
<.hd partlcnlarly on the edncahlUty of 31acka, „e wrote. 

i.f;y;\t'K"'ji:L'''afr:;i^r,;'---,f?^ « — r„n„d .' 

number of whites; and J nn, hol V . amongst a like 

antertaincd .o.e that\^ii^ r;e°j:?:;ic'^^^ 



f'ceps themselves, "to li'ff n, 
own bootgcrap. " , themselves by their 

tstraps. educationally spe.king. Prince IHH . 
for Blacks re.„ • . f°"ncler of Masonry 

recognised the value of educat<. 

' «'n»Pasl.ed it. and opened 
his own home. Richard Allen, founder of the Af < ' 

^ — ™ .ones, .under o. St ^ 

opened school, m their ch , 

their churches. Although they could neither read 
-fite. three Blacks-^^Ceorre Bell Nr , , ^^her read nor 

- rfie iiellj Nicholas Frank! fn ^ j w 
established the fl„t scio , r " 

f^r.t school tor BUcks In W.shlngton, D. c Ps„i c » 
^or„ I„ H.=s„ch„s.„3. I„ S.II , 

-U^..Ush schools lor BUck chlld.e„ I„ Boston. 
A nottworthy contemporary of those e,rlv . , 

-"=3 .orten .,o ser.e. I„ the . i ^ 

""==3. lie coo„eratod 1„ issuing a call ,or the I-Ir-t r 

^^^^^^lSBi0S^,,U I„ 13.7 .„d IS30 each r , 

resol.tloas ur,l„„el f ''—conventions adopted 

■^ESS^2a:i^!£!ia!ill "»■■= the first „f the BlaVv 

-ere Samuel E. Cornish and .John B n ^ " 

•Jonn B. Russwurm. This n*.u,e„ = 
March 16 1827 f "«"SP«P" was Igaued on 

J.a27, four years before TIxp- hi 

^^^^^-^^^ Wiliian, Lloyd Garrl^n 
tlie prominent white .■,boli^^ / -^oyd Garrison, 

"ALC, .UJOlltfCJIllst. It fe nf 

. . • It Is of Breat significance to note the 

^rri^""- - - — otiai in 

Of f-ns;ia'a„l7p\;°s1:'lS|fi'^^;^=|^^ UnlversUy 
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namely; "It is surely tlmo. thnt we should nwake from this legacy of years 
and make a concentrntecl effort for the education of our youth." 

With slave revolt., and insurrections like Gnbrlel's in 1801, Denmark 
Vesey's in 1822 and Nat Turner's in 1831, together with smaller ones in 
various places at this tl.e. a hostile climate toward Black education besan 
to develop. Tl^, effects of the backlash besan to take its toll and fear 
iripped the nation. Churchos and schools with teachers and preachers were 
charged with being among the influences lea-Ilng to these outbreaks. One 
Governor alleged that teachers and preachers had "great ascendancy over the. 
minds of discontented slaves." The House of Burgesses in Virginia had 



declarad ; 



. We hnvo .18 r,.r as possible closc.l every .nvsnue by »liieh Hrhr 

oeabts of tlie field, and we would he safe . 
nils opposition was not confined to the South. Prudence Crandall's 
school was closed and ra.ed in Canterbury, Connecticut. Noyes Acadei^ m 
New Hampshire had ropes and chains tied around the school building! then, 
drawn by oxen, it was torn from its foundation and dragged to the swamp. 

Tl^roughout the 183QS. laws were enacted by state legislators against 
the instruction of slaves and the asse„a,lles of Blacks except when a white 
man was present. For eMa,r,Ue, in 1831 Georgia passed a law providing that 
nny Negro who should teach another to read or to write, should be punished 
by fine and whipplns. If a white person should so offend, he should be 
punished with a fine not exceedinR $500 and with imprisonment 'n the common 
Jail at the discretion of the committing mngistrate. 



inH r.^'7fr ci (Qnotlnr, from coffin, Slave Insurrections, p 23- 

and GOOtlell . SlnVP f nrln n n 'JS h t . <->.i.j.wiia . jj. 

1QA1 ni C; — ^° - - ' I'' 32 J). I he Lducatlon o f blie NePro Prior to 
IMi CWashington.' Tl,e Associated Publii hers. 1919), p . I7if 
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In spite of this opposition, there were some bright spots. Liberal 
white people of the South considered these enactments as not applicable to 
those Southerners intcrosted in the improvement of their slaves but to 
"mischievous abolitionists." Oberlln CoLlege founded in 1833, admitted both 
■ Black students nlong with wlilte students. By the time of the Civil War, 
the ratio of Blackr to whites was one to three; that is, 33 1/3 percent of 
the enrollment at Oberltn was Black. As Blacks showed evidence of the 
value of education and freedom, many whites moved by an enlightened sense 
of right and wronc manumitted Blacks and made freedom possible through 
manumissions and wills probated after the death of their owners. One of 
this group was Richard Humphries, an ex-slaveholder, who left $10,000 for 
a school in which agricul ture.and mechanical arts would be taught. He 
further stipulated In his will that the school would be conducted by the 
Quakers in Philadelphia. This action led to the Institution for Colored 
Youth in Pennsylvania. In 1851, Matilda Miner, a pioneering white educator, 
established an Academy for Black Girls In Washington, D. C. , which became 
Miner Teachers College. 

In 1849, a significant case against sagregatlon in the public schools 
of Boston involved nenjamin Roberts whoso five-year-old daughter was not 
permitted to enroll in a public scliool^ Sonator Charles Suimor, the great 
abolitionist, and Robert Morris, a Black lawyer were Roberts' attorneys. 
His appeal was denied by the Massncluisct ts Supreme Court. However, "right" 
triumphed In 1855, wlion segrogntion In Massachusetts schools was denied by 
an enactment in law. ' 

Colleges prcdomtnantly attended by Blacks were established In Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, and "New York, lliay were (1) Lincoln University in Pennsylvania, 
in 1856; (2) Wilberforcc University, 1856, Wilberforce, Ohio, with four 



Blacks and 20 whites on its first Honrd of Trustees and with Daniel A. 
Payne who In 1863 became the first Black University president in the United 
States; and (3) New York Central at MdShawville with Charles L. Redson. 
George B. Vashon, and William G. Allen, Black men, on its faculty. 

Ttie great Black abolitionist Frederick Douelass, who was interested 
In and dedicated to education, proposed a college of mechanical arts. 

In spite of the few schools established and the legal and social con- 
strictions aRalnst education of Blacks, many Black men and women learned 
to read and write and became educated persons. n,e first two Black Ameri- 
cans to graduate from coUeRe were Edward A. Jones, Amlierst College In 1826 
who later founded Fourbay College in Sierra Leone and John b; Russwurm 
from Bowdoin College who became Fditor and Publisher of Freedom's Journal 
to which reference lias already been made. 

Ciyil Wnr tliroiinli B ooker T. Wnshlngton 
to riessy Vs. Ferguson 

During the wnr years and therenfter, liberal, dedicated, responsible 
teachers from the North came Into the South, rnvaRcd and disrupted by the 
war, and developed private schools. In the face of local opposl tlon and 
insults hurled at tliom, these dedicated men and women were to a considerable 
degree the major sources of schooling for the newly emancipated children 
and adults. Several philanthropic groups helped through financial assis- 
tance such as the Daniel Hand Fund, the Southern Education Board, the 
George F. Peabody Fund, the John F. Sinter Fund, the Anna Jeanes Fund. 

A great deal of the early progruss mnde In developlnR mass education 
for Black Americans came as the result of the efforts of the Bureau of 
Refugees, Freedman, and Abandoned Lands— popularly known as the Freedmen's 
Bureau~establlshed In the War Dopartmcnt by Conprsss in 1865. Hie Bureau 
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estabiishod over 4 oon . 

Opposed the emt^Ui- . majoricy of i= c 

«st«bl.shn,ent Of schools bv H „ °' "^^'^ Southerners 

^'i'-'cks could not nh . ^ " b^^use they th . 

nbsorb book learninn thoughc that 

r..a,„ ^" o. sou.,. 

In the year- <™ "r." 
>ear" Immediatelv fmi • 

'° ---- '-".^ .o.. J n 

experienced tt-^™ , > c,ie Republlcan-ni . 

- tremondous difficulty i American bloc 
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encountered a nurrier of problems such as: (1) securing adequately trained 
personnGl^- teachers 5 principals, supGrintenclents , (2) complaints against 
expenses for running schools » including taK^supporc of schools, and (3) 
fear that mixed schools would be fc . ced upon them. Just as the states had 
these problems in common » they also had an advantage. Each state inherited 
some kind of ready-made school system through the work of various benevolent 
societies and the Freedmnn's Bureau, 

Black Americans were appointed superln tendcnts in Louisiana, bUssls-* 
slppi, Florida 5 South Carolina * and Arkansas, Florida's State Superintend 
dent of Public Instruction in 1872 was Johnathan C, Gibbs, a very efficient 
educator who was a graduate of mouth College and Prince Tiieologlcal 
Seminary. 

A.tlanta University was founded in 1865; Fisk in 1868i and Howard 
University was ciiartered by Congress in 186 7. 

Several Black churches began providing secondary and higher education 
for Black Americans, llie African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church founded 
Livingston College in 1R79; Tlie African Mnthodlst Kpiscopal Church added 
Allen in 1880; IIig Colored Methodist Episcppal Churcli established Lane In 
1881; and llie ATnerican Baptist Home Mission Society founded Augusta Institute 
in 1867; whicli became Morehouse College, 

At this point in time, many white soiitherners resented the Republican^ 
Black American state governments. These new state governments were scorned 
and hated by the masses and the planter^business class. It galled them to 
see former slaves holding high public office and parading in the militia. 
With minds plagued with the idea of Black ecjualttyi these aroused and 
angered whites vowed to bring about some changes that would "put Blacks in 
their place.*- Sotithern conservatives launched a counterrevolution and 
joined secret soclettGs like the White League of Louisiana and the Ku KluK 
Klan, 

.. 12 " 



3ome con.,unlties, Blacks wara forclblv n 
schools and taach.rs " f^-clbly p^avanted fro. attanding : 

t:eachers were not permitted to taach ch . 
. housed schools were so. m t-ch. Churches that ofctn 

".'°"'«times burned.. Soma of th. > u 

:,^"ion. insuu. scorn. >nd ostracl.m. -f '"^'^"^ -""^^ ^""^i^ 

„ , -^"'"' ^ few were killed. 

ous techniques j K. empioyad numer- 

1- Fright 
2. Threats 

3- Burning down one's hoim 

^- Corporal Punlshment^-whipplne tar . , r ' ^ ^■ 

- "S. Car-flnd-reatherlnfi 

5. Lynching 



- ^ Similar fate, as just described 

handle Its -N^g.^.., ^ ,. " P°ii'=y and let the South' 

' problen,.'. Politically, this idea was ex. " 
deal made wim *■! c ^ - ^^s ejjp messed in the 

With the South by Rutherford B. Hayas 
Compromise.- the "Hayes n.r..^ - • °n,etxmes called the "Haye, 

removed the lasf n . 
. : ' ^'V^°"8resslonal power behind 



Black American's civil ilbertles was Co be nulllEied| liberties guaranteed 
by the Fourteen chAmGndmen t erodeds and his entire life circumscribed and 
curtailed by a system of segregation sanctioned by legal authority. 

Perhaps, the most dominant figure in Block Education (not only in the 
New South but nationally) during the last quarter of the 19th century and 
s significant portion of the first quarter oj the 20th ce-^tuty, was Booker 
T. Washington* who CKpounded a philosophy partly contrai^ to that of Fred= 
erick Douglass who died in 1895* Bom in 1859 in Virginia, he entered 
Hampton Institute and graduated under General Samuel G. Armstrong who be-- 
lieved in a vigorous attempt to ''lift the colored race" by a practical 
education that would fit them for life* In 1831 ^ Booker T* Washington 
founded Tuskegee Institute and began to combine the practical and academic 
in a new educational method. 

Speaking before the Cotton States and International EKposition at 

Atlanta j Georgia in 1895, Ilooker T, Washington offered guidelines on the 

basis of which Blacks and whites could make peace with each other In the 

South. The guidelines specif led that Blacks abandon their interest in start 

Ing at the top of Southern society , that they put forth their best eff^rfrs 

in exploiting the opportunities they had always experienced at the bottom 

where they lived* In other words^ "You can't build a chimney from the top*" 

As though apologizing for the failure of Black Americans to do this in the 

past, Booker T* said: 

Ignorant and inexperienced^ it is not strange that In the first 
years of our new life we began at the top instead of the bottom; 
that a seat in Cungruss or the state legislature was more sought 
than real estnte or industrinl skill | that the political con^ 
vention or Htump speaking had more Attraction than starting a 
dairy farm or being a truck driver. ; : ; 



Booker T* Washington. Up From Slavery (New York! toubleday, Page 
and Company , 19 33) , pp • 220-223* 
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In the place of this strategy which had always elicited conflict and 
hard feeling be bjeen the two races, Wnshington sunsested that each race 
itart where it was. In a cry that soundeid around the worlds he urged! 
"Cast down your bucket where you are.'' To Blacks, he appealed that they 
"cast down in agriculturej mechanicSi commercei domestic service , and in 
the profaasions.*'' He appealed to whites to "cast down upon the eight 
millions of Negroes" who couldj once again j form the South's basic labor 
force. Suddenly, Booker T, Washington flung his hand aloft, with fingers 
held wide apart. "In all things chat are purely social," he saidj "we can 
be as separate as the fingerSi yet (he balled the fingers into a f is t) one 
as the hand in all things essential to mutual progress." 

According to James Creelman,^ the famous reporter and correspondent of 

The New York Worlds a "great wave of soimd dashed itself against the wall 

and the whole audience was on its feet in a delirium of applause*" I^rtien 

the din subsided, Booker Washington mentioned the unmentionable, social 

equality, in the following manner i 

ITie wisest among my race, he said, understand the agita- 
tion of questions of social equaiity is tlie oKtreni^C folly, 
and that progress^ in the enjoyment of all the p rivileges that 
will come to us must be the result of severe and constant 
struggle rather than artificial forcing. 

This speech, the Atlanta Compromise, set the tone for Black leadership for 

some twenty years. 

Among the many impressions which Booker T. Washington made upon the 
course of Black education, particularly In the South, two seemed preeminent 
His education.nl philosophy and practice allayed the fears of Southern white 

^Lerane Bennetc, Jr. Before the Mayflower , A His to ry of the Negro in 
America, 1619^1964 (Baltimore: Penguin Books, 1966), pp. 228-29, 
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concerning the Diack Amerlcnn and won the su|iport of whltgs of both, regions 
for the public educntlon movement. 'Hie second and greatest influencB pro- 
bably rested on the emphasis and weight he gave the "special education" 
movement. He left little doubt in the minds of a la rRe number of educators 
and philanchropists—the Slaters, Rosenwalds. CameBies, and Rockafellers— 
^ that Black Americans required a particular kind of education for their 

particular condition. He seemed to have looked forward to a eompletely bi= 
racial society with a boncvolent co-existence with whites. 

For a long period of time, a running verbal battle took place betwean 
Booker T. Washington on the one hand and W. E. B. DuBols, the champion of 
the "classical" education leaders on the other. In the end, both Indus- 
trial schools like Hampton and Tuskegee and the liberal arts schools like 

Atlanta and Flsk were engaged In the task of "Black education." The two 
types of schools educated Black youths for different classes within the 

same caste system. 

Earlier, it was Indicated that in the years Immediately following the 
Civil War, the Southern states Included, in their new constitutions, pro- 
visions for the establishment of free public schools without regard to race, 
color, or previous conditions of servitude. As an example, Article X, 
Sections 3 and 10 of the 1868 Constitution of South Carolina were summarized 
At this juncture, however, these constitutions were amended. In order to 
establish a dual system of schools— one for Blacks, the other for whites. 
For example. Article XX, Section 7, ^ Cons Li tutlon of South Carolina, 1895 
reads as follows: "Separate schools shall be provided for children of the 
white and colored races, and no child of either race shall ever be permitted 
to attend a school provided for children of the other race." 

... 5 -. ....... . 

F of South Carolina of 1895 ns quoted in W. Richard 

Stephens and William Van Til, Kducatlon In American L ife (Boston: Houehton 

Mifflin Company, 1972), p. lOST^ " ~ ' " ^ - 
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The freedom to cliscriminnte nRalnst Black Americans was made legally 
possible by the Supreniu Courtis decision In che cnse of Pleasy vs* Ferguson, 
"nie Louisiana Legislature law In 1890, requiring that railroad 

seating be assigned on tlie basis of color. Picssy, mm eighth African, 
took a seat in a coach for white passenncrs and rGfiised to move when re- 
quested. He was found guilty of violating the law and appealed the decision. 
The U. S* Supreme Court ruled agnlnst him with the words, "If one race be 
inferior to the other soclAlly , the Constitution of the United States can= 
not put them on the same plane." Tlils "separate-but-equar' doctrine began 
to dominate the relationship between white and Black people and provided 
"Jim Crow" education with a legal basis--"de jure" segregation; In his 
disstnttng opinion Justice John M, Harlan said: 

i am of the opinion that the statute of Louisiana Is in- 
consistont with the personal liberty of ci tl^ens , white and 
black, in the Stntu, mid hostile to hoth the spirit and letter 
of the Constitution of the United StntcsV If laws of like 
character should be cnarted in the saveral states o f the Union^^ 
the effect would be In the highest denrce mischievous. Slavery^ 
as an institution tolurnted, by law, would it is true , have dis- 
appeared from our country, but there would remain a f ower in the 
states, by sinlstnr JeniBlatlon, to interfere with the full 
enjoyment of the blessinf^s of free^onfrto^^^^r^ ^ - 

comnion to all clti^^ens,- upon the basis of race , and to placo in 
a condition of loRal Inferiority a larf^e body of American citi- 
.^cns, now cons ti tut inn a part o f the poll tlcal community , called 
the people of the United States . - 



Although legally sanctioned barriers of caste were raised in the so- 
called New South (1877-1913) as Southern white rule was restored, the idea 
of Black education began to receive sympatlietlc acceptance* By the turn 
of the century, some Southern commmitlcs were giving limited financial 
support to segregated Black education, controlled by whites , unequally 



Henry Allen Bullock* A History of Hegro Education in the South t 
(New York: Praeger Publishers, 1970), pT~70.' ~ " 7 . " 
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supported and devoted almost excltisively to eiemGntary or industrial and 
agricultural education. In tha atmosphere of RGconstructipn and the New 
Souths public education for Blacks and many white Southerneri existed 
primarily on the law books. 

In many comraunities only about half of the children of school age 
attended any school at all, and only about half of those enrolled attended: 
^^^^^^ ^^^^ dsgr^e of reGularlty, llie length of the school term was only 
a few months and claBscs were conducted often in a crowded one-roam sliack 
or church house by a teacher who earned a handsome salary of $200 per year 
prior to 1900* At the turn of the century, the Southern s tates spent an 
average of $4*92 per year on a white child and $2, 71 on a Black chlldj 
18 percent of the Black American population in the Southern states attended 
schools; and approximately 40 percent of the Black American population in 
the Southern states was literate. 

l-lessy vs# Ferguson . 
' : ' ' . " - to .~ ~ . ^ ...^ '.' '\/- ■ . ' " 'r'- ' 

Brow n- v s , Th g_B o a r d o f It d iic a 1 1 o n 
(Including World War I-II Period) 

With the Atlanta Compromise and the Plessy vs. Ferguson declaion* the 
future of Black Americans was settled for the next fifty yearSi However, 
in terms of recent research pertaining to upper--class domination of educa- 
tional policy during the 19th and 20th centuries by historians and recent 
research on Southern Black educations one mist add at least another variabl 
to the truth^value statementCequatlon) just made. And it was the desire 
and insilstence, on the part of those philanthropists and Northemers who 
had major investments in Southern railroads, coal mines, and steel mills, ' 
for sepa rate industrial education designed to provide an easily=manoged ^ 
non-union, cheap labor force. The Black ballot had been virtually silenced 
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\ the two races constituted distinct cnRtes; Hlack and white children 

attended two different schools in the South* Tlie same situation eKlsted 
in many parts of the North at the elementary level and at both elementary 
and secondary levels in those parts, where segregation was permissive or 
where there was ''de facto" segrep,atiDn because of residential patterns 
resulting from the "GreatMigTations" of Blacks froin South to the North and 
West, lliough obligated to the same flag^ Black students and white studenti 
were educated in two distinct socio-cultural worlds , tlierGby developing 
their own life styles and becoming two different kinds of people. 

On purely quantitative dimensions^^pro vision of educational opportunl« 
tiesj per capita educational costs; length of school termi teacher's salaries 
training of teaeliers; provision of teHtbooks; instructional supplies' and 
equipment; multi-media aids' school buildings , grounds , facill ties | results 
on standardized achievement tests; per cent of students graduating from 
high schools attendinR colleges, and graduating from colleger percent of 
literateSp "et cetera^" "et cetera,'* *'ad infinitum'-~the education of Black 
boys and girls ^as^inferior to that of white boys and girlss despite the 
separate^but-equal doctrlue. 

Speaking frankly on publicly-supported high schools for Black Americans 

in Atlanta at a race commission meeting in 1917 at Raleigh, North Carplinas 

g ■ 
John Hope, president of Morehouse College saidi _ 

Tliere is no Negro higli school in Atlanta . - • and only 
about three in the State of Georgia . • • the .Atlanta 
colored schools there £is/ no Industrinl training at all . - . , 
Negroes had voted for school bonds and been promised additional 



Louis R. Harlan. Separate and Unequal , (New York: Atheneumi 1969) * 
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schools, T\\t\ Negroes IiMve complnlnecj . . , hut they still 
believe that It -won't do no nonch ' Th.U Naf,roGB are prowing 
restless. When Atlanta wns clcnnccl up; Lho NQp,ro quarter was 
ignored. Tliese things are conducive to migration* 

In his I Who ' s Who Among Negro I- rincipalg ^ Jojiies Curriculum Directors 

and State Instructional Consultants in Geor?;in» 1954=1964 (A Hlatory o£ 

Ne g ro Ed uc a 1 1 o n t n Georgia ) ^ editorialised In the April 9j 1964 issue of 

the Atlanta Constitution by the late Pulitzer Prize Winner Ralph McGill^ 

the author stated' 

llie Atlanta Rtinly (Tench tng nnd Lenrnlng in the Atlanta 
rubllc Scliools) stands mockingly in silent testimony to the 
haaic inferiority of our schools, the product of the "separate- 
but-equal doc trine which has meantj in most instances^ 
"separa te-but=unequal , 

In the Sixteenth Yearbook (1962) of the John Dewey Society O/ 

■10-'- - - 

Low enumerates, some significant changes In Black education between World 

Mars I and II. Among those changes are the following! 

If A stgnificnnt eBtnblishmcnt of Hap,ro public lilgh schools * 
a development that wae pronounced in large urt> an areas 
both North and South. 

2i l^normouB increnses in both relative ancl actual sizes of the ~ 
enrollment^ Riipply a I tCiicliers , nuinher of graduates ^ and 
capital outlay, niere were programs of consolidatloni new 
curricula, and many changes Buggested by general American 
patterns and trends In elementary and secondary education- 

3. Similar chnngcs at the college level. Many Negro colleges 
dropped their liigh school programs; some added graduate 
instruction* Many degree conscious Negroes graduated in ; 
ever increasing numbers from Negro and Northern colleges , 
Regional accrediting agencies added more and more Negro 
colleges to their lists. 



Wesley J • Lyda and Napoleon Williams , p. 9# 
W. 0, Low, pp. 53-54. 
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4. State supported and Inncl-grnnC inatLtutLons surpassed the 
private Ncf,ro colleges in Dnrollmant nnd finnnclal support. 
Ilia need thus arose for the United Nep,ro College Fund. 

5 , Ilia TOR t proround change was the quest for equality , In 

great part tills quost was conducted quietly and dlplomtically , 
though Eorcefiilly by Negro teachers and their former 
studentBi even within a segregated system controlled mainly 
by whites . 

In 1940s the U» Supreffle Court handed down the first of a series of 
decisions on school senregatloni Sipuel vs. University of Oklahoina in 1948 
for a Black young woman's admission to the law school, for which a special 
law school had been provided; Sweant vs/ Painter in 1950s sigmflcant 
because the Supreme Court applied not only a quantitative test to the 
"separate--but-equal" doctrine but also a qualitative test, the result of 
which was a decision In favor of the plaintiff* Swanson vs. University of 
Virginia in 1950, decided for Che admission of Swanson; In McLauren vs* 
Oklahoma also in 1950, ^IcLauren was admitted; in Gray vs* the University 
of Tennessee in 1952, Gray's admission was ordered by the Court* 

Tlie N.A*A*C*P. was now better organized and equipped to mount an 
effort to have the ■*separate^but^equal" doctrine declared null and void. 
An increasing number of Americans^^Blnck and white-^analyzed and evaluated 
the "separate-but-equaL'* rule, sow it for what it was, namely, a hoaK, a 
device to stigmatise Blacks and brand them as inferior* On the interna-- 
tlonal sctTie, the United States had assumed world leadershipi the defender 
of the free world; yet, all over the globe other people questioned Ameri- 
ca's integrity and credibility because of her treatment of her Black 
GitiEens* Other Black people, Brown people. Yellow people— ^all of them=^ 
began to wonder if America would apply the ''separate-but-equal'" rule to 
them. 
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A year after Sweatt entered the University of TeKas law school, cases 
were on file in four states and^ tlie District of Columbia, asking- four 
federal and one stace court to apply the qualitative test of the Sweatt 
case to elementary and secondary schools, and declare that the "separate- 
but-'equal'* rule had no validity in the area of public education. The four 
states were Kansas, South Carolina, VlrBlnia and Delaware* Finally, the 



four state cases ware p^rouped and decldDd as Brown vs. Board of Education 
of Topeka and the District of Columbia case was decided separately , as 
Bollng vs» Sharpe. lliis case was decided on May 17, 1954 when the Supreme 
Court of the United States declared that the "separate-'but-equal" rule had 
no validity in the area of public educatign, outlawing segregation in 
education, declaring it null and void. 



Since Brown vs. Board 
of Education 

The next issue before the ^U. S. Supreme Court was the Implementation 

of its May 17, 1954 decision , outlawing segreRation in the area of public 

education* On Hay 31, 1955, Chief Justice Warren spoke for a unanlinous 

Court! ^ ' - - 

Full Implementation of * . / constitutional principles 
may rcqutrG snlutlon of varied local school problems* School 
authoritljcs^: have the primary responstbili ty for • . . solving 
these problemB ; courts will have to consider the action 
of school authorities cons ti tute good faith Implementation ot 
the governing constitutional principles/ Because of their 
proximity to local contH ttons nnd the possible need for further 
hearings, tlie courts which orip,innlly heard these cases can 
best perform this judical apprnlsal. Accordingly , we believe 
it apprDpriate to rcmnnd the cases to those courts* ^ 



^-Loren Miller, "Very Del Lbcrate Speed." The ScfireRation Era 1963- 
1954 (New York I Oxford University Press, 1970), p. 287. 
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llie courts, to which the casGS were remanded i were also told to "re- 
quire that defendnnts make n prompt nnd reasonable start toward Cull com- 
pllence with our Hiy 17, 1954 decision * • . Once such a start has been madei 

the courts may find that additional time is neceSBary to carry out the 

„12 

ruling in an effective manner- 

The "all deliberate speed" evolved into plenty of deliberation but 
little speed on the part of segregated school systems— "de Jure" or "de 
factO|" respectively* 

"Nullificatlon*V and "Interposttion" became the key words and action of 
those who opposed the decision outlawing school segregation, Tlie Implementa- 
tion decision^ which wns graduallstlc , gave those who opposed the decision an 
opportunity to act with little good-- faith deliberation but to accelerate their 
rate of circumvention, lliey joined such groups as White Citizens Councils s 
American Rights Associations, National Association for the Advancement and 
Protection of the W Mtc Race, the Ku Klux Klan and many other such groups. 

Over fifteen years after the Supreme Court's unanimous decision, approx- 
imately 80 pe rcen t o f Black youth were...Etill attending all Black schools « 
'*de facto'V segregation took the place of "de jure*' segregation in many places. 
The 1964 Civil Rights Act, the result In part of the Civil Rights Movement 
under the leadership of the late Dr* Martin Luther King, Jr, ^ provided 
additional leverage for desegregation through provisiorB that the federal 
go verriment may withhold school iimds where no adequate desegregation plan 
has been undertaken by a school board. This provision hastened desegrega- 
tion originally but stimulated thi? flight of whites from city to suburbs 
and the establishment of numerous ^i^rlvate and parochial schools* The result \ 

..". ■-.■12 ' ..- , - - . - ; -. \- 

Loren Miller, "Very Deliberate Speed," Hie Segregation Era ^ 1863- 

1954 (New Yorki. Oxford University Press, 1970) , p» 287- 
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has been re-segrep,Ation , the developTiient of GhGtto schools, and the in- 
sistence of the -'Biack Power-' moveinent (in f act , the Black Revolution of 
Che 60's and early 70's) that Black communities control their own schools, 

SteTnining in part from HKW guidelines on desegregation and in part 
from cour t-*approved desegrogatiDn plans are a number of issues and problems 
causing frustrations , agony, and anguish, for both Black and white Anierican 
namely i 

1* Tim contuovorsy ravoiving aruund thc--lsRue of busing, as the 
result of dGsegrGgntlon planSi and James S. Coleman's recent 
research 1 * 

2* Busingt the result of dcsegregntlon plans, to achieve racial 
balance and/or qt«ality eclucatlon on the one hand and the 
neighborhood school on the other, 

3* Cultural pluralism vs. the melting pot theory, 

4* Black studies, ethnic studies, multl-cultural education* 

5, Inner--city problems of quality—yet relevan t---educa tlon i heal th ; 
hotisingj value ci artf Icntion | drug abuse, includlnR the con= 
sumption of alcoliul; familial relationships ; violence; and job 
opportunities with a capital J^, underscored, . 

6, Value clnri ricatton for bo th Black and whi te Americans 5 re- 
sulting in beliovloral congruence witliin a framework of basic 
American democratic values as eKpressed in our great hiatcric 
documents. 

These are some of tlie crucial issues facing Black Americans, white 
Americans, in fact all Americans, as we celebrate our Bicentennial* 



Summar y and Concliidlng No te 
At this point, let iis sutmnarize legacies to Black Education , building 
blocks which cannot be omitted from the foundations of Urban Education, 
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LeRacies to Black Education 
Eve of Revolutionary War coupled with Revolutionary to Civil War 

1.1 Tlie early doclston to give Christian instruction to slaves 
regardless of opposition. 

1.2 lliG instruction of Black Aniericnns by religious^ nivic, and 
benovelent g'/oups before as well as after Tnanumlssion/ " 

1.3 Restraints placed upon Dlack Americans by the slave power 
of the Souths especially after Nat Turner's insurrection. 

Civil War through Booker T, Washington to Plessy vs- Ferguson 

2.1 The right of Blncks to be educated as free men i established 
after the military and political collapse of the slave power 
in the South, 

2.2 llie work of the Freedmen ' s^fSureau in establishing schools from 
elementary grades through college, 

2.3 The religious, Eastern, and Nbrtliern Influence in the ^ "^^ 
escablishment and support of Black Institutions during and \f 
following period of Reconstruction, : 

2.4 The program of "special education," including industrial educa- 
tion enunciated by Booker T. Washington in thci so-called 
"Atlanta Compromise, ; " 

2.5 For a long period of time, the running verbal battle between ^ 
^oo^^«i>: T, Washington and W. 15, B, DuBols, the champion of the - 
"eiassical" education leaders, 

Plessy vs, Ferguson to Brown vs. Board of Education 

3.1 The advent of public support based somewhat upon the prlnci-- 
pies of the "Atlanta Compromise,"* in terms of which segre^ 
gated institutions and sys terns flourished and expanded, 
especially by the time of World War II, under the separate- 
but equaL doctrine, 

3.2 "Jlie Black legal protest movement determined either to make 
the "Hepnrate^but^cqual" doctrine more nearly a reality or 
replace it with at least desegregated, but hopefully , inte^ 
grated schools. The result,' of course,' was the >Iay 17r^ l 
decision of the Supreme Court, outlawing segregation. 
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4. Since Brown vs. Board of Education 



4.1 llie implenientntlon of tha May 17, 1954 decision of the Supreme' 
Court: by mGans of its May 31, 1955 decision which was gradu^ 
aliBtic, requlring^''all delibarate speed, ^* 

4.2 Tlic "snall-pcicG" rate of ImpleniGntation during the fifteen 
year period following the 1955 implementation decision. 

4.3 Addltionnljeverage for accelerating desegregatton through 

employing provisions o f the 1964 Civil Rights Act to the effect 

that the federal government may withhold school funds where 

no adequate desegregation plan has been undertaken by a school 
V board, 

4.4 Re^segregatign, the .development or 

the insistence that Black communities control their own 
schools* 

4.5 Numerous crl ttcai Issiies / aJ ready enumerated , particularly 
the controversy (Including militant action) around the Issue- 
of desegrenation plans p to achieve racial balance and/or 
quality cchication, exacerbated by an insistence tha the 
neighborhood-ichool concept be implemented. Recent examples— 
LouiBvllle and Boston, 

Periods-^-1, 2, 3, and 4 

Regardless of the historic period, the significant contributions 

°f numerous white Amelrcans-=8ome times 
relatively small, other times, significantly large—to the education 
of Black Americans. 
Let us recognize that Americans can have diversityj^ithin._unlJty 4nd 
unity through diversity. Black education as part of our American^duca- ~ 
tional heritage has, for 200 years, experienced trials, tribulations^ and 
triumphs—triuniphs which, hopefully, throuRh and inf terms of Education ^ 
continually and continuously translate our basic American democratic valueBv 
carefully and adequately clarifiecl^--freedom, equalltyi^^^ respect for person- 
allty, reasoning and reasonnbleness , team work, faith in improvability of - ~ 
humani^ature, as significant goals of Urban Education , ^ 
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